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The Left’s Culturalism and Rojava 
Saladdin Ahmed 

The Western left has overwhelmingly dismissed the ongoing Rojava-Bakur revolution in the 
predominantly Kurdish regions of southeastern Turkey and northern Syria . 1 Despite the 
movement’s cosmopolitan model of a progressive and inclusive alternative to the nation state, it 
has only recently started to gain supporters among a minority of the less dogmatic left. This 
dismissal is not inadvertent. Rather, it is indicative of the Western left’s habitual failure to 
recognize progressive revolutions in the margins of the margins, and here I will argue that this is 
largely due to the hegemony of culturalism. Many in the Western left do seem to feel an affinity 
for those in the peripheries, and most are quick to laud mainstream movements therein that resist 
global hegemony. What such leftists too often fail to recognize, though, are the nuances within 
those peripheries, where there are myriad layers of marginalization and oppression, and, by no 
coincidence, far more radical progressive movements. 

As I have argued elsewhere, the Western left has demonstrated “impartiality towards, if 
not adoption of, ‘culture’ as a neutral paradigm .” 2 In reality, however, it is a term that has 
morphed into a politically correct alternative to “race.” As Philomena Essed has described the 
“culturalization of racism,” “the concept of ‘culture’ is reduced to (perceptions of) tradition as 
cultural constraints. Cultural hierarchies are constructed and sustained, but the dominant culture 
is never made explicit .” 3 This, in turn, encourages the culturalization of entire societies on the 
basis of oversimplified characteristics that, in the eyes of many Western onlookers, dictate 
sociopolitical affairs throughout the Global South. It follows that the Western left considers it 
virtually impossible for progressive universal movements to emerge from societies or groups 
who have been so culturalized. This largely explains why progressive movements based outside 
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the West are always already thought to be nationalist in orientation. We can see this in the 
Western left’s treatment of the Iranian left and other secular leftist movements in the Middle East 
and North Africa, in addition to the revolution in Rojava-Bakur. 

To the culturalist, the non-European Other is part of a homogenous collective whose 
world is predetermined by “culture,” possessing traditions instead of ideas, norms instead of 
inventions, and mysticism instead of philosophy. Due to this entrenched traditionalism, the Other 
is not thought to have the ability to embrace a cosmopolitan outlook to the extent that Europeans 
can. Political projects advanced by the Other thus cannot exceed the boundaries of their culture. 
Any break with the tradition and collective identity ascribed to the Other is incomprehensible to 
the culturalizer. Hence, progressive revolutions that emerge in regions like Rojava-Bakur are 
often not perceived at all. 

If given its rightful due, the Rojava-Bakur revolution has the potential to transform the 
international left. This is especially the case given the crisis of the revolutionary subject, which 
has arguably been the left’s most serious problem throughout modernity and postmodernity. 
Ultimately the subject who experiences multiple forms of oppression, including on colonial, 
capitalist, racial, and sexist bases, is in the best position to become today’s revolutionary subject. 
For progressive revolutions are fought out of necessity, not conscientious sentiments towards the 
oppressed from a position of relative privilege. The new revolutionary subject is most likely to 
appear in the margins of the margins because that is where class, racial, and gendered 
inequalities are imposed most viciously; not only by global relations of domination, but also 
colonial states and regional fascist forces. Yet, the Western left often fails to realize that there are 
regionally-determined centres and peripheries, colonizers and colonized, and imperialists and 
Others across the Global South. As much as culturalizers insist on seeing the West as the centre 
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of the world, the sociopolitical climates of the Global South cannot be understood merely in 
terms of a critique of Western imperialism and intervention. Power conflicts in the peripheries 
are no less complex than those in the West, and the Western left would do well to take this to 
heart. 

While this paper will focus primarily on the Western left’s culturalist views of the 
peoples of the Middle East, the same critique applies to its conception of virtually all 
marginalized populations outside the West. Countries such as Pakistan, Turkey, Iran, Iraq, Syria, 
the Sudan, and Morocco are located in the periphery of the capitalist world system (per 
Wallerstein), but the ruling groups in each of those cases are colonizers and imperialists in their 
own right. That is to say, they continue to oppress and exploit other populations within their 
territories of influence. Among the many populations who are or have been doubly marginalized 
in this way, by both Western and Eastern hierarchies of domination, are: Balochis in Pakistan 
(and previously Bangladeshis); Armenians, Kurds, Zazas, Alevis, Yazidis, and other non- 
Muslims and non-Turks in Turkey; Jews, Kurds, Baha’is, Balochis, Arabs, and Azeris in Iran; 
Jews and Kurds in Iraq and Syria; Darfurians in the Sudan; and Amazighs in Morocco. However, 
in the oversimplified image of the periphery, the plights of these peoples simply do not register 
because the West’s Others are conceived as homogeneous mono-dimensional communities. 

I do not claim that those in the margins of the margins will automatically become 
progressive revolutionaries. Far from that, political and economic oppression more often than not 
shatter the human will and produce further forms of oppression on every microsocial level. It is 
wrong to assume that freedom is a product of oppression. Nonetheless, those at the bottom of the 
pyramid of domination have a far more vested interest in freedom and egalitarianism than those 
who in some way benefit from the status quo. Hence, in cases where a progressive, universalist 
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revolutionary will takes shape, giving birth to a corresponding ideology and movement, those in 
the margins of the margins could become the most progressive and irrepressible revolutionary 
subjects. The doubly and triply marginalized populations represent the best hope for the 
emergence of revolutionary subjects capable of liberating not only themselves, but the rest of the 
humanity. For those who are left with no space to live may well create spaces of freedom 
unimaginable to those who enjoy a degree of privilege. The world owes much of its progress to 
the very people, like Jews, that it rejected so brutally for so long. 

Yet, a progressive cosmopolitan project that emerges among the most oppressed of the 
oppressed will rarely, if ever, make it to the global public sphere for precisely the same reasons 
that the oppressed are so marginalized in the first place. It is important to bear in mind that by the 
margins of the margins, I do not refer to those populations that have historically been conceived 
as nemeses of the West and are therefore seen as deserving of sympathy. In the contemporary 
context, for example, the MENA (Middle East and North Africa) region is the West’s Other par 
excellence, and well-meaning Western leftists and liberals uncritically latch on to popular 
movements that emerge from the region’s centers. 3 We saw this in 2011, when many on the left 
repeatedly compared the protests in Egypt’s Tahrir Square to the Occupy Movement, and 
Turkey’s Gezi Park protests in 2013 likewise attracted a fair amount of attention. Yet, 
movements that have taken place in the peripheries of those same countries never gained such 
global attention, let alone solidarity. This has been the case even when they were more radical in 
their progressive ambitions than those that have caught Western eyes. 

In Egypt, for example, long before the 2011 uprisings against the Mubarak regime in 
Cairo, there were popular working-class protest movements in the peripheral industrial cities and 
towns that targeted class relations in addition to making political demands, such as regime 
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change. El-Mahalla, an industrial city, saw huge working-class protests in 2004, 2006, and 2008 
that involved hundreds of thousands of protesters, 4 but few outside Egypt even knew about these 
uprisings. Similarly, in the Kurdish-majority margins of Turkey, there has been a revolutionary 
anti-capitalist, anti-colonial, feminist movement since the late 1970s, but it too has never become 
a subject of solidarity among the Western left. In short, those peoples that do at least appear in 
the margins of Western history and geography have the privilege of being the West’s Other, as 
opposed to those in the margins of the margins, who simply fall outside world history and 
geography altogether by virtue of being doubly ostracized by global and regional relations of 
power. Now more than ever we have the means to educate ourselves about revolutionary 
movements. However, to see new revolutions in the margins of the margins, we must first 
liberate ourselves from prejudices, including those rooted in culturalism. 

The Rojava-Bakur Revolution 

Kurds have long been the targets of especial suppression due to their liberation ambitions and 
movements. This was true under centuries of Ottoman colonialism, as well as the French and 
British colonial projects, and it continues to be the case in the modern nation(alist)-states of 
Turkey, Syria, Iraq, and Iran. Any attempt to understand the situation of Kurds without taking 
these regional dynamics into account, focusing instead on simplistic criticism of American or 
Western imperialism, is almost laughable. Yet, that is precisely what some on the left have done, 
aligning themselves with the Kemalist and Baathist regimes out of a sense of postcolonial 
solidarity and admiration for their modernizing agendas. As part of this uncritical support of 
Middle Eastern states that were created by European colonial powers, Western onlookers often 
give these states a free pass to enforce their territorial domination through whatever means 


necessary. 
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If we look to Turkey, Kurds and other minorities were targets of Mustafa Kamal 
Ataturk’s Turkification project to assimilate, deport, or eradicate non-Turks, a project that has 
been shown to have inspired the Nazis throughout the 1920s and 1930s. 5 For the last 100 years, 
Kemalism, as the dominant ideology of Turkey’s state institutions, has systematically turned 
“Kurdishness” into a source of subjugation and humiliation, compelling many Kurds to conceal 
or deny their background. Even speaking Kurdish was criminalized for generations, with at least 
one documented case of Turkish military personnel cutting out a Kurdish speaker’s tongue. 6 It 
was within this climate of anti-Kurdish denial, hatred, and violence that a small group of young 
Marxist revolutionary men and women clandestinely established the Kurdistan Workers Party 
(PKK) in the 1970s. 7 Since then, the PKK has grown and evolved despite being the primary 
target of Turkey’s Western-backed state apparatuses, which include NATO’s second largest 
army. 8 In the age of nation-states, Turkey’s use of military force to quash purportedly separatist 
movements is taken as a given, but this position fails to account for a number of key points. 

First, the PKK no longer calls for an independent Kurdish state. 9 Since 2005, the 
movement has adopted a revolutionary philosophy grounded in democratic confederalism and 
Murray Bookchin’s social ecology, as advanced by the PKK’s imprisoned leader, Abdullah 
Ocalan. 10 Moreover, the PKK has always been prepared to negotiate a political solution to end 
the armed struggle, and this emerged as a possibility under the ruling Justice and Development 
Party (AKP) in 2011. However, throughout the so-called peace process over the next few years, 
the Turkish government refused to institute a legal framework for the negotiations, which would 
have provided some protection to the Kurdish side. 11 The process ultimately came to a halt, and 
in 2015, the Turkish state launched one of the most violent crackdowns on the Kurdish 
movement to date. 12 Another point that is often overlooked is that the PKK was created in the 
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first place because Kurdish political parties had always been outlawed in Turkey. The state has 
systematically denied the existence of “the Kurdish issue” and banned any political party that 
dared to demand Kurdish rights. More than that, Kurdish politicians and activists are routinely 
under threat of assassination or imprisonment under deplorable conditions, which prominent 
Kurdish politician Ahmet Turk has likened to those of Nazi concentration camps. 13 

Like Turkey, the Syrian state long denied the existence of Kurds in its territories. There 
too, the Kurdish language was banned, and Kurds could be imprisoned for any act that would 
allude to Kurdishness, including the simple act of listening to Kurdish music, for instance. 14 
Kurds were also forced out of their towns and villages as part of the state’s “comprehensive plan 
to Arabize the Kurdish northeast of Syria along the Turkish-Syrian border.” 15 In 1962, 120,000 
Kurds were deprived of Syrian citizenship, with that number growing to an estimated 300,000 by 
2011, when Bashar Al-Assad finally granted about two thirds of them citizenship. 16 Those 
generations of Kurds deprived of citizenship were legally forbidden from travelling, owning 
property, marrying, pursuing higher education, or receiving health care. Geographically, of the 
four parts of the divided Kurdistan, the part under Syrian rule, Rojava, is the smallest and least 
mountainous. As the oft-repeated Kurdish proverb, “Kurds have no friends but the mountains,” 
indicates, mountains have been central to Kurdish resistance for centuries, and Rojava has 
therefore always been at a distinct disadvantage. Nonetheless, Syrian Kurds participated in the 
Kurdish liberation movements in both Iraq and Turkey; and they maintained underground 
political parties in Syria, despite continual persecution. 

It was not until 2004, however, that Syrian Kurds openly resisted the state through a 
widespread popular uprising that had its start at a football game in Qamishli, when clashes broke 
out between Kurdish and Arab fans. 17 Syrian security forces shot and killed a number of Kurds 
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in attendance, and this served as a testament to the state’s ongoing repression of Kurds in the 
country. The Democratic Union Party (PYD), formed the previous year and inspired by the 
Bakur movement, demonstrated its ability to mobilize people in support of Kurdish rights 
throughout Rojava, and the protests that followed had the potential to spark a much broader 
movement against despotic regimes in the Middle East. However, by virtue of being situated in 
the margins of the margins, this uprising did not win the sympathy of the majority in Syria and 
was dismissed internationally. Within a matter of days, in an anti-Kurdish nationalist frenzy, the 
uprising was brutally suppressed by the Baath regime and its followers, giving rise to a renewed 
clampdown in the Kurdish regions that saw thousands of activists imprisoned. Again, the 
international community looked the other way. 

The Uniqueness of the Rojava Experiment 

Only in 2011, with rising opposition in Syria’s predominately Arab areas and in view of what 
rather optimistically became known as “the Arab Spring,” did the West begin to take note of the 
brutality of Bashar Al-Assad’s regime. Weapons, ammunition, and money from the United 
States, France, Britain, Saudi Arabia, Qatar, and Turkey soon flowed to the Syrian opposition, 
despite the fact that its liberal and civilian origins were quickly overwhelmed by hardline 
Islamist groups. By that time, the PYD had already done significant grass roots organizing aimed 
at a peaceful transition to democratic confederalism, but it now faced significant internal 
(Kurdish) and external pressure to align with the mainstream opposition. These opposition 
forces, however, refused to commit to pluralism in a post-Assad Syria, continuing the Baathist 
politics of denying the need for democratic rights for Kurds. The PYD pragmatically decided to 
hold back from joining a war that showed no hope of improving the situation of Kurds in Rojava, 
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focusing instead on mobilizing civil society and building up its self-defense forces, the People’s 
Protection Units (YPG) and Women’s Protection Units (YPJ). 

Thus, when the Syrian opposition, under Turkish influence, excluded Kurds from the 
United Nations-backed Geneva II talks in January 2014, the PYD and its political allies were 
sufficiently organized to announce three autonomous cantons in Rojava on 21 January: Cizire, 
Kobane, and Efrin. Although the Rojava revolution had started years before, that date designates 
the most significant turning point of the revolution, both historically and symbolically. With the 
Baath regime already occupied with trying to quell the mainstream Syrian opposition, Rojava 
became the first opportunity for Ocalan’s project of democratic confederalism to be implemented 
without the immediate threat of state violence. The same project had been attempted in Bakur, 
but it resulted in mass arrests in 2009, and after being implemented again in the following years, 
the Turkish army and Islamist militias destroyed entire towns and districts of larger cities in 
2015. 18 For once, Rojava’s position in the margins of the margins gave it something of a respite, 
enabling the movement to set about restructuring social relations on the bases of pluralism and 
radical egalitarianism as enshrined in their Charter of the Social Contract, rejecting nation- 
statism, capitalism, and patriarchy. 

What distinguishes the revolutionary movement of Rojava and Bakur from other 
contemporary revolutions is its multifaceted account of what constitutes freedom. While the 
PKK started as a Marxist-Leninist liberation movement, it has demonstrated profound 
ideological development over the last four decades, culminating in a radically new model of life 
among the guerillas in the mountains of Kurdistan. In addition to abolishing private property and 
the institution of the family, all PKK guerillas undergo extensive revolutionary de-/re-education 
on the history of gender and class oppression, socialism, and ecology. The aim here, again driven 
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by Ocalan’s philosophy of revolution, is to both de-normalize patriarchal, colonial, and 
bourgeois paradigms and establish the foundational knowledge for a new society free of 
domination. Rojava’s challenge was to adapt this model to a complex, multi-ethnic, and 
relatively conservative society that had been under fascist rule for generations. Added to this, 
Rojava has strived to avoid lapsing back into statism, fostering a new class of bureaucrats, giving 
in to patriarchal and tribal structures, and compromising with Islamism and nationalism. 

Structurally, the Rojava model is based on a multi-tiered system of direct democracy, the 
most basic and fundamental components of which are communes and local councils. 19 All 
administrative bodies, including the security forces, are answerable to the communes, and 
decisions made at higher levels must be ratified at the local level to take effect. In addition to the 
neighborhood, district, and canton people’s councils, women’s councils exist at all levels and 
special interest councils are also encouraged. The Rojava-Bakur revolution is arguably the only 
revolution of such a scale to combine and transform the paradigms of some of the most 
significant modern revolutions, including the Paris Commune, the October Revolution, the 
anarcho-syndicalist revolution of Catalonia and Basque Country, and the Chinese Maoist 
revolution. This movement has actualized a resilient model of direct democracy, empowering 
every local community while at the same time connecting communities through shared 
egalitarian principles and an anti-fascist outlook. It has negated the normalized necessity of the 
state and proven that societies can be more secure, more organized, more productive, and more 
successful in warding off retroactive forces when organized through self-ruling federates 
grounded in popular assemblies. 

Class-wise, Rojava has introduced a successful model of cooperative economics that has 
reduced social disparities despite the region being under an economic embargo from all sides, 
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including Turkey and Iraqi Kurdistan (Basur). Some leftists who dismiss Rojava have criticized 
the movement for not doing away with private property, but it is important to note that this was a 
conscious decision made to avoid inciting violence in Rojava’s multiethnic society. 20 As a rule, 
the movement aims to avoid violence at any cost, except in cases of self-defence, which has 
become known as the “rose theory”—the basic principle being the cultivation of beauty 
protected by thorns. 21 For this same reason, Rojava has sought to prevent potential retaliations on 
ethnic bases and the forced re-distribution of land that was seized as part of the state’s 
Arabization agenda. The movement has communalized natural resources, such as oil and gas, 
which were previously controlled by Al-Assad’s family and the Baath party. It has also asserted 
the public ownership of the means of production to the extent possible without forcibly re¬ 
distributing private property. Additionally, there are increasing opportunities for cooperatives 
and start-up projects, which benefit from communal resources in exchange for a share of the 
dividends. While agriculture remains the dominant industry, the aim is to create diversified, self- 
sufficient local economies, particularly given that the embargo limits Rojava’s ability to sell 
crude oil and other raw materials. 22 

Above all, the liberation of women is central to the Rojava-Bakur revolution, guided by 
Ocalan’s belief that women are “the oldest colonized group.” 23 Women in Rojava and Bakur 
could be said to be at the margins of the margins of the margins, 24 and given their multifaceted 
knowledge of various forms of oppression, it should come as no surprise that they have proven to 
be such formidable revolutionary subjects. The Women’s Protection Units (YPJ) is the largest 
populist, autonomous, feminist militia in known history, and the women fighters actualize their 
spaces of freedom through the day to day fight against retroactive forces that surround Rojava. 
Women who were formerly enslaved by Islamists, including many Yezidis, have been inspired to 
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not only fight for their freedom, but also to liberate others by actively participating in the Rojava 
revolution. 25 In addition to Rojava’s implementation of the PKK’s policy of co-governance, 
whereby all steering positions must be shared between a man and a woman, and a requirement 
that at least 40 percent of council members be women, there is also a women’s organization, 
Kongira Star, which leads the fight against patriarchy through a reformation of civil society. The 
region now boasts women-only academies that specialize in the subject of jineology (jineoloji , 
the science of women), and as in the PKK, women and men in the self-defense units also 
undergo feminist re-education. More recently, women in Rojava have started building a free 
women’s village, Jinwar, intended to address “an urgent and vital need for the development of 
new living spaces that will strengthen the reclaimed lives of women and children.” 26 

Just when all hope for an all-encompassing cosmopolitan revolution had seemed to fade 
away, the Rojava revolution emerged in the face of sweeping fanatic and imperialist movements 
in the Middle East. While continually fighting off invading fascist forces since the beginning of 
the Syrian civil war, the movement has given intersectionality revolutionary momentum, creating 
an innovative space of freedom and equality without precedent in its inclusiveness. Social 
hierarchy in all its complex forms is being subverted, and this is indicative of the philosophical 
and political significance of the new revolutionary subject that has been born of this universalist, 
post-nationalist, post-culturalist movement. The movement has accomplished an array of 
progressive goals within the blockaded Rojava society that are quantitatively and qualitatively 
more significant than those accomplished by most modem revolutions, particularly if each case 
is taken in relation to its historical and spatial contexts. Sadly, given the genocidal campaign 
Kurds in both Bakur and Rojava are facing and the international dismissal of their plight, the 
existing Rojava experiment may not last, but the world has much to learn from it. 
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Culturalism and the Left 

The question, then, is: Why does the international left, to a large extent, remain indifferent 
towards the Rojava movement? In addition to being the Other of the West’s Other, and thereby 
being located outside world history and geography, I argue that Rojava is also dismissed for 
reasons related to culturalism. Under the hegemony of the false paradigm of culture, culturalists 
perceive the non-white Other as either a victim or an aggressor. This mentality lies at the core of 
culturalism, which has been a dominant form of new-racism since the defeat of European 
fascism, when “race” was widely discredited as a pseudoscientific notion. Culturalism is the 
practice of othering whereby non-whites are essentialized and reduced to similar units whose 
collective world is fundamentally determined by their belief systems and mythologies. It is a 
mentality that perceives non-whites as members of homogeneous communities defined and 
conceived through the collective cultures into which they are bom and within which they die. 

The peoples of the MENA (Middle East and North Africa) region, for example, are 
commonly perceived as a collective whole whose world is defined by Islam. Any movement or 
individual that contradicts that Muslim image is not only disturbing, but almost non-cognizable 
to the culturalist mentality. This is precisely why Islamism receives much more recognition than 
those militant feminist movements in the region that have been struggling against male 
chauvinism for decades. These secular feminist movements simply do not fit into the 
anthropologized image of the MENA woman, and so they are routinely dismissed. The 
purportedly Muslim Other who is progressive by universal standards is as unattractive to the 
culturalist leftist as an intellectual woman is to a misogynist. To be liked, the Other must act in 
accordance with the predetermined collective culture ascribed to her by the culturalist. Put 
differently, the Western left has already taken a moralist position of sympathy towards the 
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West’s Muslim Other as the ultimate victim. When confronted with acts of the Other that are 
sexist, colonial, genocidal, fascistic, etc., the left seems to find itself paralyzed by confusion. For 
the Western culturalist cannot conceive of left and right in societies perceived to be Muslim. 

Even less likely is that the culturalist left would have any conception of imperialism and 
colonialism within those societies, simply because it assumes that only the West can be 
imperialist. It then follows that the MENA region can only be conceived as the imperialist 
West’s Other. Societal complexities, class antagonism, the political polarizations of left and 
right, and militant progressive movements are simply inconceivable when it comes to the 
culturalist’s perception of the West’s Other. Ultimately, both the popular left and right in the 
West adopt the same reductionist, new-racist view of the Muslim Other: both sides, sometimes 
openly and other times implicitly, generalize Islamism as the actual political representation of all 
Muslim majority societies. The difference is in their reactions to the perceived Other. Whereas 
the left generally excuses and sometimes even sympathizes with Islamism as an extension of its 
tolerance for perceived Muslims, the Right demonizes entire societies due to its rejection of 
Islamism. Still, both sides share the culturalist intellectual deficiency, according to which Islam, 
Muslimhood, and Islamism are attributed to entire societies as “their culture.” 

To the culturalist, a non-white person essentially lacks personhood and individuality; she 
or he is merely a representative of a collective identity. This translates to an inability to see non- 
Westem societies as being composed of individuals capable of autonomous thinking. Liberal 
multiculturalism and the insincere respect for the Other that is built into it only makes the 
tendency to culturalize the Other worse because in such superficially “respectful” circumstances, 
real conversations cannot take place. 27 If a white person makes a sexist or fascist statement, it is 
because she or he is sexist or fascist. However, if a similar statement is made by a non-white 
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person, it is because of her or his culture, and multiculturalism requires that one respect and 
tolerate the Other’s strange views, however problematic they may be. Any meaningful respect 
would require taking the other as an individual seriously insofar as an individual, regardless of 
background, is capable of autonomous thinking. By sympathizing with the simplistic culturalized 
image of the Other, the left sometimes ends up aligning with fascist forces, thereby undermining 
its leftist revolutionary movements. 

The culturalist view has been functioning in the interest of fascist forces in Africa and 
Asia, including the MENA region, for some time. Islamists in particular have exploited the 
simplicity of this mentality. Under the assumption that all Enlightenment values are European, 
and that non-Europeans have their own distinct collective views that are equally legitimate for 
them , the Islamist is excused for his or her irrationality on the grounds of respecting the Other’s 
“way of life.” Tragically, the left in the West has (mostly unknowingly) been betraying the left in 
the MENA region for decades. Egyptian, Iranian, and Turkish leftists are extremely critical of 
Islamism, and in the Kurdish case, there is an ongoing existential struggle between liberation 
movements and Islamists. However, the naive Western leftist often takes Islamist movements 
such the Muslim Brotherhood and Hezbollah to be revolutionary Middle Eastern equivalents of 
the radical left in the West. 

Because the Other can only be either a victim or an aggressor in the culturalist mindset, it 
is very challenging for the culturalist to see what is taking place in Rojava and Bakur as anything 
but another nativist or nationalist movement demanding limited political freedoms and cultural 
rights. This is despite the fact that the Rojava-Bakur revolution has dropped the goal of 
establishing an independent Kurdish state, adopting an inclusive anti-nationalist platform in its 
place that is without parallel in the region. It is even more challenging to convince a culturalist 
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that the Rojava revolution is the kind of revolution that all progressives in the world can and 
should learn from. This is especially the case when such arguments are put forward by non-white 
scholars, who are inevitably suspected of being nativists as a matter of course. To the culturalist 
mentality, the Other can only be the object of sympathy and pity, at best. When truly progressive 
movements emerge in the margins of the margins, they do not evoke sympathy from the Western 
left, but rather expose the racist outlook that shapes its so-called solidarity for the struggles of 
those outside the West. 

Concluding Remarks 

The truth is that if the Rojava-Bakur revolution were based in the West, it would be the event of 
the century for the international left. Even if it were taking place in the traditional peripheries of 
the West, say in Istanbul or Cairo, it would still be a global event cheered on by leftists and 
liberals alike. Instead, the movement is largely dismissed, minimized, or subjected to dogmatic 
standards that not a single progressive movement to date has met in full. The reverse should not 
be an uncritical endorsement of Rojava, or any other movement for that matter, but rather a 
genuine effort to educate oneself about its philosophy and progressive accomplishments, if for no 
other reason than to potentially broaden the international left’s horizon of possibilities. To do 
this, the Western left must consciously subvert the culturalist lens through which it views the 
Other and assess peripheral movements with the same standards that it would apply to a 
progressive revolution in New York or Paris. I am confident that those who take me up on this in 
earnest will see the Rojava-Bakur revolution for what it is: an emancipatory movement of the 
doubly, triply, and quadruply oppressed that not only warrants international solidarity, but has 


much to teach the rest of the world. 
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Rojava has defied the typical image of the Oriental Other, while simultaneously 
challenging the monopoly that the post-enlightenment European subject is thought to have on 
progressive revolutions. It is no coincidence that this movement has emerged in the margins of 
the margins, among people who have been subjected to some of the most violent and fascistic 
projects of elimination. The revolutionaries of Rojava and Bakur are working towards an 
alternative on which their lives depend, informed by an experiential understanding of the 
intersectionality of oppression that is both their burden and their strength. While this 
multifaceted experience of oppression is crucial to the realization of the absolute necessity of 
revolution, those in this position are least likely to have access to resources of empowerment, 
including education. On the flip side, those who do have access to such resources are less 
inclined towards revolution because of the very privileges that allow them to have this access in 
the first place. The task for those of us with a relative degree of privilege, then, is to take it upon 
ourselves to identify with those at the bottom of the pyramid of power and act accordingly. 
Namely, what this means is that we must utilize what privilege we have for the progressive cause 
and simultaneously negate any and all conditions that prevent us from being conscious of the 


general state of unfreedom. 
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